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Police probe recruitment demonstration: 
Vets reprimanded; ACLU challenges UCSC 


UCSC’S FILING PRACTICES EXPLORED / NEW SPELLING FOR AN OLD WORD 


BY JOHN BRYANT 
Editor 


The crowd disperses, the po- 
lice return to normal duties, 
journalists stroll off to file stor- 
ies , and one of the most widely 
hailed and abused of American 
institutions nowadays—the mass 
demonstration —is at an_ end. 

Or is it? 

Events on the UCSC campus 
in recent weeks would tend to 
underline a contrary conclusion: 
that society’s, or at any rate the 
University of California’s response 
to an event such as a demonstra- 
tion only begins as the atmos- 
phere of tension surrounding the 
immediate event begins to fade. 

These events also raise once 
again questions in many students’ 
minds regarding the ways in 


which the University can take 
disciplinary action against a stu- 
dent and types of files and pho- 
tos available to the UCSC admin- 
istration and the UCSC campus 
police on participants in demon- 
strations. 

In the wake of the January 21 
Marine Recruitment Demonstra- 
tion at the Applied Sciences 
Building, the UCSC campus po- 
lice have launched an investiga- 
tion on the event, one student 
connected with the publication 
of an allegedly obscene anti-re- 
cruitment pamphlet has been gi- 
ven a severe reprimand, a UCSC 
veteran’s organization has been 
threatened with loss of recogni- 
tion, and the Santa. Cruz Chapter 
of the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) has charged the 
University with attempting to 
suppress the freedom of speech— 


ironically the very rigHt the U- 
niversity feels it was upholding 
by attempting to allow an un- 
popular group to represent them- 
selves on campus. : 

The student perhaps most se- 
verely affected by the admini- 
stration’s disciplinary moves is 
Bob Karp, a Crown junior who 
is president of a small_group of 
‘Nam returnees who call them- 
selves Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War. 

Along with Benjamin Dunn, 
a Merrill senior who is president 
of a larger group (35) with na- 
tional affiliations, UCSC Student 
Veterans’ Assocation, Karp hel- 
ped coordinate an effott to pre- 
sent alternative information and 
viewpoints to the marine recruit- 
ment operation by setting up a 
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Air pollution controllers are optimistic; 


But accidental NO, discovery is foreboding 


SMOG IN S.C.? YOU BET. / DANGEROUS LEVELS IN PAJARO, SALINAS VALLEYS 


BY THAYA DUBOIS 
Staff Writer 


Looking down from our city 
on a hill, I sometimes see a 
shroud of hazy, yellow-brown 
hovering over Santa Cruz, part. 
of which appears to be spilling 
over the hills to the south from 
San Jose. I feel sickened. 

Other days I can look down 
and am practically blinded by 
the blueness of the bay and 
the whiteness of the beaches. I 
somehow find myself breathing 
more deeply. 

How serious is the problem 
of air pollution in Santa Cruz? 

According to Patrick Moran, 
inspector for the Monterey-Santa 
Cruz County Unified Air Pol- 
lution Control District, ‘“‘Santa 
Cruz as compared to any other 
county with comparable popu- 


BRIAN McGUINN 
Drawing by Chery] Doering 


' lation and activity in the State, 


has the best air quality.” 

The 1971 Annual Report of 
the Monterey-Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty Unified Air Pollution Con- 
trol District states that the year 
1971 has been one of great 
progress which will see its cul- 
mination in vastly improved at- 
mospheric quality. 

It further states that much 
of the credit for this rests with 
the strong stance the Air Pol- 
lution Control District Board has 
taken regarding the desirable le- 
vel of atmospheric quality to be 
maintained in the district. 

Up until the spring of 1971, 
stationary sources emitted 35 
tons of horrible stuff a day. 
This year industry in the two 
counties is spending $10,000,000 
to clean it up. 

On August 15, 1971, the ce- 


ment plant at Davenport, once 
the largest source of non-auto 
pollutant, discontinued operating 
6 rotary kilns. 

It thereby reduced its emis- 
sions of 16 tons per day by 
14 tons. The remaining 2 tons 
should be eliminated by the end 
of this summer at a cost of $2.5 
million. 

At Moss Landing, in the 
spring of 1968 when PG&E’s Po- 
wer Plant began operation of its 
two large generating units, a 
total of 190 tons per day or 
1470 ppm (parts per million) of 
nitrogen dioxide was discharged 
into our atmosphere. 

Through a program of main- 
taining low excess oxygen levels 
and by modifying burner usage 
to obtain two-stage combustion, 
this was reduced to below 150 
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Special to the Press 


Brian McGuinn is ‘‘amazingly 
well’’—considering his serious 
condition—as he slowly recovers 
from a forty-five foot fall from 
the fourth floor of Morrison 
Hall in Cowell College. 

He calmly says “acid’’ was 
the cause of his accident, but 
no one, including his mother, 
Mrs. Joseph McGuinn, has any 
idea of exactly how or why he 
fell. 

The fall occured at 12:35 
a.m. in the night between Fri- 
day February 4 and Saturday 
February S. 

The circumstances surround- 
ing the fall remain vague, but 
Peter Lohnes, a Cowell freshman 
who was present at the scene 
and who lost twice to Brian at 


‘ 


the 


Tom Lehrer 


‘Everything 
Is Unique!’ 


BY DEBBIE GOLD 
Staff Writer 


“Of course, there have been 
certain myths shattered, among 
them small classes, low student- 
faculty ratios, and less emphasis 
on grades and requirements. . . 
but on the whole, I like it fine.” 

So commented visiting math- 
ematics lecturer Thomas A. Leh- 
rer, most days found behind an 
open office door marked with 
a sign declaring to all, “You 
Never Know.” 

Lehrer, who made a name for 
himself in the early 50’s and 60’s 
as a low-key satirist and com- 
poser of such ballads as ‘‘Pollu- 
tion” and “The Vatican Rag,” 
is currently teaching the Winter- 
quarter-only class of ‘““Mathema- 
tical - Social Science”’—a course 
which applies various mathema- 
tical models and techniques to 
social science situations. 

In an interview the other day, 
slender, bearded teacher, 


Brian McGuinn keeps truckin’ 


checkers yesterday, agreed to 
help the Press squash a few of 
the rumours circulating widely 
among students. 

According to Lohnes: 

e@ The incident did not occur 
at a party. 

e@ The gathering consisted of 
only about six persons. Two 
of the persons had taken LSD, 
but only one of them—Brian 
McGuinn—was ‘‘flipping out’. 
The remaining persons were 
merely present in order to “help 
out” the people on acid. 

e No acid was passed during 
the gathering. 

e There was definitely no 
“bad acid”’ at the gathering. 

McGuinn is presently recu- 
perating in the Dominican Santa 
Cruz Hospital, receiving two or 
three visitors from Cowell Col- 


as soon as doctors will allow. 


rious injuries, including a bro- 
ken leg, arm and pelvis bone, 
and a serious concussion, ru- 
mours to the effect that Brian 
is dead, a vegetable, completely 
paralyzed, and so on, are com- 
pletely untrue. 


“it was fascinating watching Bri- 
an come out of his coma. I 
thought it came all of a sud- 
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I do 


who has previously served on 
the faculties of both Harvard 
and MIT, had some observations 
to make on U.C.S.C. and the 
university system in general: 

THE PERFECT UNIVERSI- © 
TY—“I don’t think there is such 
a thing as a “‘perfect’”’ university. 
‘I would like to see a whole 
array of different kinds of uni- 
versities appropriate for different 
kinds of people—some students 
and teachers need pressure and 
restrictions, others need free- 
dom. And the student body 
should certainly not be confined 
to a particular age group. Ideally 
it should be a place where peo- 
ple who want to learn, and to 
live in a university atmosphere 
can come after they make the 
decision, and not have it made 
for them.” 

He went on to note that now 
that the draft is easing up, he 
sees the two main “pressures” 
forcing kids to go to college as 
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lege and other places per day. 
He came out of a coma only a 
few days ago (after nearly two 
weeks of unconsciousness), and 
doctors were amazedat his pro- 
gress. 

According to Mrs. McGuinn, 
Brian. will be taken to a reha- 
bilitation hospital in Whittier 


Although he did sustain se- 


Mrs. McGuinn mentioned that 
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‘Challenge to conventionality’ 


Special to the Press" — 


“An Orchestral and Dance 
Environment”, an experimental 
program integrating the work 
of the Dance Theatre with the 
University Orchestra, will be per- 
formed March 3, 4, and 5 in the 
Performing Arts Theatre at UC- 
SC at 8:30 pm 

The program will begin with 
a conventional presentation of 
Handel’s ‘Water Music, Suite 
No. I in F Major” played by a 
30 member orchestra under the 
direetion of Sherwood Dudley, 
a fellow of College V. 

The next piece, “Hi-Kyo,” 


will be the first of two choreogra- 
Phed selections in which the or- 
chestra willjoin the dancers with- 
in environments designed by scul- 
ptor Steve Linn. “Hi-Kyo’”’ is 
a work in three movements by 

contemporary Japanese composer 
Kazuo Fukushima, and utilizes 


strings, percussion, flute and bam- 


boo chime. 

The final piece will be ‘“Phor- 
ion: Variations on a Bach Pre- 
lude,” by Lucas Foss. The chor- 
eography of this piece is design- 
ed .to present a challenge to the 
conventional separation of orch- 
estra and dance in performance. 
It demands participation from 
both musicians and dancers in 


a new and complex integration of 
movement and sound which di- 
rectly confronts the accepted 
distinctions between the two art 
forms. Unusual orchestral seating 
arrangements and a sometimes 
tense, sometimes comic physical 
and musical struggle between the 
musicians and the dancers por- 
tray the uncertain alliance be- 
tween tradition and innovation 
which is the underlying theme of 
th- -oucert. 
<p> —4P ap. 

Tickets for all performances 
are 50¢ and can be reserved by 
calling 429-4283 or coming to 
the UCSC Ticket Office on cam- 
pus. 


What’s the best bike lock? 


BY JILL FARIA 
Staff Writer 


If you own an expensive bi- 
cycle, chances are you are para- 
noid. And you probably have 
every right to be. 

Bike theft has become a 
greater and greater problem as 
the number of bicycle riders 
has increased. 

Tom Cuthbertson, author of 
Anybody’s Bike Book says that 
the best lock for/your bike is 
your eye. In other words, never 
let that Mercier, Raleigh or 
Gitan out of your sight. 

Unfortunately, many pro- 
fessors in crowded classrooms, 
friends with small living rooms, 
and dentists with their offices 
on the fourth floor can’t seem 
to cope with the close prox- 
imity of a bike in their working 
or living areas. 

Sometimes you just have to 
let the bicycle out of your 
sight. 

When you do, a sturdy chain 
and lock are the only things 
which stand between you and 
the theft of your bike. 

John Dierking (Design Div- 
ision of Mechanical Engineering 


Department of Stanford Univ- 
ersity) has made an extensive 
survey and test of various bi- 
cycle locks on the market and 
his results could save you loss 
of your bike by theft. 
Dierking tested each of the 
locks in the survey by trying 
to cut them with several bolt 
cutters and different types of 
wire cutters. He also attempted 
to break the locks and chains 
with a vise and hammer, al- 
though this method is rarely 
used in actua: bike theft. 
The most secure of any of 
the locks tested was the Cam- 
bell Chain, case-hardened, 7/16 
inches in diameter, with oval 
links and a gray rubber coating. 
The main disadvantage of this 
chain is its weight — 10 pounds 


_ without the padlock. If ‘you 


don’t mind adding the weight 
to your bike, however, it is 
definitely a good buy. The chain 
could not be cut with any of 
the tools used, primarily because 
of its massive size. It’s length 
is 6 feet. 


OTHERS 
Two other Cambell chains 


were also considered ‘Very 
Good” by the survey. 


The first is the ‘“‘Cam-Alloy” 
Chain, case-hardened, 9/32 
inches in diameter. This chain, 
too, is heavier than most — 2.8 
pounds; and it is four feet long. 


KARMA IS BAD 


We can only reiterate what 
you've heard fromthe time you 
bought your bike. 

Try to keep the bike within 
your sight whenever you can. 

Never, if it can possibly be 
prevented, leave your bike out- 
side at night. Most bicycle 
thefts do occur at night. 

You can’t test all the locks 
yourself and you may not trust 
Dierking’s survey. If you don’t, 
ask the people at the shop where 
you bought your bike what they 
think the best lock is. They’ll 
probably be happy to help you. 

Finally, get the bike regis- 
tered at the nearest fire station. 
In the event that the bike is 
stolen, and an effort is made to 
resell it they will have a record 
of the frame number which can 
be traced. 

As Cuthbertson says stealing 
bikes is bad “karma” but, as 
long as it continues, the above 
precautions are a necessity. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


MARCELLA MURPHY 
INVESTIGATES CO-OPS © 


FORMER LEADER OF BERKELEY CO-OP INVES. 
TIGATES HOUSING POSSIBILITIES ON AND OFF 


CAMPUS IN SANTA CRUZ. 
The cooperative aspect allows 
ad Pay Thee fora central warehouse, a central 


Marcella Murphy, for two 
years a member of the Berkeley 
Co-op and past vice-president, 
has been engaged by the UCSC 
Housing Office to investigate the 
possibilities of cooperative hous- 
ing for this campus. 

A co-op, according to Ms. 
Murphy, simply means that the 
consumer is the producer. The 
product in this case is housing 
and the overall purpose for the 
student is (1) to save money and 


(2) to get exactly those services 


he wants. 

The Berkeley Co-op presently 
accommodates some 1200 stu- 
dents and has been in existence 
for 30 years. It is composed of 
twelve houses scattered in var- 
ious areas just off the Berkeley 
campus, some of which were 
built specifically for the co-op, 
some of which are converted 
private homes, and others which 
are old apartment buildings. 

Students from freshman level 
up occupy the Co-op. 


Marcella Murphy 


THE 


_BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 
605 FRONT ST. SANTA CRUZ 


(CORNER OF FRONT AND soqueL) 


7am — Midnight 


kitchen (for bulk items), a shared 
office and equipment. 

The Berkeley Co-op is arrang- 
ed so that members work five 
hours a week for the Co-op. 
Student members do their own 
cooking, cleaning, carpentry, 
plumbing, and electrical work. 

Students pay $233 a quarter 
for room and board, which in- 
cludes general expenses plus a 
small staff. 

Some of the benefits at the 
Berkeley Co-op besides cost in- 
clude no university jurisdiction, 
being able tq do what you want 
with your room, and having a 
social life (the co-op sponsors 
dances, excursions, ice cream 
socials, book exchange parties). 

About 50 percent of the Co- 
opers stay more than a year. 
Some of the reasons for moving 
to either dorms or apartments 
include: wanting more privacy, 
maid service, R.A. or other coun- 
selor service, or better food. 
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Democrats eye the youth vote, 


map voter registration strategy 


PROMISE BEER, THRILLS / ‘DISTASTE FOR NIXON, TALCOTT, POLLUTION’ 


BY EDWARD FLAHERTY 


Although there are 89,000 
persons eligible to vote in Santa 
Cruz County, only 65,000 peo- 
ple have bothered to take the 
small step necessary to voice 
their opinions on governmental 
affairs by registering to vote. 

The Democratic Central Com- 
mittee, trying to dump Nixon 
and Congressman Talcott, a 
Straight Nixon-line voter, and 
the People’s Lobby, sponsors of 
the Clean Environment _Initia- 
tive and the Coastal Protection 
Initiative, have found that ap- 
proximately 80% of the persons 
unregistered are those that share 
their distaste for Nixon, Tal- 
cott, and pollution, although 
this is not meant to imply that 
the three are completely equi- 
valent. 

For this reason both organi- 
zations have launched an ex- 
tensive voter registration pro- 
gram and are in need of regi- 
strars to walk precincts and man 
tables at various public places. 

Bob Ryan, co-ordinator for 
the Democratic drive, told the 
Press today how important De- 
mocratic registration is for a 
district. 

In the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict, of which Santa Cruz is a 
part, the current registration is 
about 52.4% Democrat, 41.8% 
Republican, and the others ei- 
ther Independent or minoricy 
parties. 

In the congressional districts 
of California, there is only one 
district that has a Democratic 
registration of over 60% that 
has a Republican Congressman; 


the other five 60% districts al- 
ways return Democrats to the 
House with strong majorities. 

In our 12th District there 
are over 313,000 eligible voters 
but only 195,000 have actually 
registered. 

Using figures from statewide 
registration trends, this means 
that at least 90,000 of these 
voters would register as Demo- 
crats. 

Even if the Republicans could 
register another 15,000 voters, 
the Democrats would have to 
register only 2/3 of these po- 
tential voters (60,000 persons) 
to achieve their goal of a 60% 
Democratic district. 

This would make the task of 
defeating the incumbent Repub- 
lican much easier, besides help- 
ing the Democratic Presidential 
contender defeat Nixon. 


APATHY 


Ryan points out that in 1968 
Nixon was elected President with 
31 million votes. Over 47 mil- 
lion people who were eligible 
to vote didn’t. 

The People’s Lobby is inter- 
ested in registering all persons 
who would, of course, be inclin- 
ed to vote for the Clean En- 
vironment Initiative in the June 
election. 

As the County Democratic 
Committee and the State Demo- 
cratic Committee have already 
endorsed the Proposition, and 
as Governor Reagan and his Re- 
publican backers have been bit- 
terly attacking the measure, the 
Lobby is joining in with the 
Democrats in this registration 
drive so that the entire County 
will be canvassed. 


The Democrats have already 
registered some 3,000 new vo- 
ters in the Watsonville area alone 
and the drive is just underway. 

Persons who are interested 
in either dumping Nixon or Tal- 
cott, or in helping the Clean 
Environment Initiative are need- 
ed to help continue the drive. To 
become a registrar, one must 
attend a thirty minute meeting 
at the County Courthouse ei- 
ther next Wednesday at 3 P.M. or 
at various other scheduled meet- 
ing times. 

For each person you regis- 
ter, the County will pay you 
a quarter. Registrars may work 
at their own leisure and may 
choose districts that appeal to 
them, i.e., easy Democratic dis- 
tricts or the more challenging 
conservative sections. 

People will be at Friday’s 
lunch and dinner lines to get 
names of interested on campus 
people, and off campus persons 
should call either Kim Cranston 
at 335-5140 or Ed Flaherty at 
423-4667 to sign up for the 
class. Transportation can be pro- 
vided. 

If the Wednesday afternoon 

time is inconvenient, let us know 
and we will set up a better 
time. Look for next weeks ex- 
citing article, ““Why You Should 
Register in Santa Cruz County’’., 
followed by many more thrillers 
of the same vein. 
# In order to keep with their 
pledge to keep the fun in poli- 
tics, Cranston and Flaherty have 
announced that beer will be 
discreetly consumed at various 
wild registrar parties, much the 
same type of party that many 
Hollywood stars attend. 


James Popin to run for Supervisors; 


Would emphasize budget, ‘directed’ growth 


OPPOSES NUCLEAR POWER PLANT AS TOO GREAT A RISK 


BY JOHN LOWRY 
Staff Writer 

James Popin, a lawyer prac- 
ticing in Santa Cruz, entered the 
race for the Second Supervisorial 
Seat in the June Primary with 
his announcement of candidacy. 

Popin said that “I perhaps 
still believe in the myth of the 
ability of people and the obli- 
gation of people to serve in 
government. If they have a po- 
sition on public issues, they 
should let it be known...’’He 
added that he believes everyone 
has a responsibility to try to 
make government work ‘and 
not sit around and complain 
about it.” 

His main emphasis concerns 
the County Budget. 

In an interview in the law 
offices he shares with several 
other attorneys, housed in a 
renovated Victorian mansion, he 
criticized an allocation of over 
$47,000 to the ‘‘advertising com- 
mittee” for promotional activi- 
ties. 

Popin said that these activities 
may very well be proper and 
perhaps should be done, but he 
questions the use of property 
taxes to finance them. He said 


he might end up with “egg on 
his face” if it turns out that 
there is some special funding for 
these activities, but as far as he 
can tell, the revenues do come 
from the property tax. 

Popin also cited a study by 
Eskaton, an Oakland consulting 
firm, which found that the Coun- 
ty Hospital competes with pri- 
vate Hospitals, so that the County 
might be better off contracting 
with these private institutions, 
thereby saving administrative o- 
verhead. 


‘DIRECTED GROWTH’ 


Popin would also propose. and 
support land use policies intend- 
ed to “direct commercial expan- 
sion toward already established 
commercial areas.’’ Asked which 
areas, he said downtown Santa 


Cruz, Pacific Avenue, and Main 


Street in Watsonville. As 4lst 
Avenue has now emerged as a 
commercial area, he includes it 

Popin does not want to see 
another major shopping center 
in Aptos, and he supports the 
right kind of parking and public 
transportation facilities to make 
downtown areas more usable. 

The candidate would attempt 


to “halt the development of - 


high density residential housing 
in traditionally low-to-medium 
density neighborhoods.’ Popin 
says that what he has in mind 
here is mobile home sites in the 
mid-county area. He says that 
he can appreciate the pressures 
from taxes and costs that push 
toward mobile home use, but 
there must be concern for the 
number of people that are being 
packed into the available space. 

On the issue of nuclear power 
plants, Popin stated that “I don’t 
think the risks of fission tech- 
nojogy are worth the benefits 
that we’re likely to get.” He 
mentioned that there was ano- 
ther earthquake in Hollister, and 
added that a catastrophe is not 
required to make a plant unsafe. 


There is the danger of pollu- 
ting the ocean by aloss of cook 
ant, for example. A variety of 
technical problems have not been 
resolved to Popin’s personal sa- 
tisfaction. 

Although admittedly not a 
technician, Popin says it is his 
understanding that a fusion plant 
would not have the radiation 
problems inherent with present- 
day fission plants. 
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NEW NARROW-BRACT COTTON STRAIN 
MAY REDUCE ANTI-WEEVIL PESTICIDE USE 


Frego bract, a mutant strain of cotton, may hold the key to 
eliminating a major use of pesticides in the United States, according 
to a report by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The mutant’s power lies in its twisted, narrow bracts (modified 
leaves), which are not suited to the boll weevil’s egg-laying habits. 
The bracts of frego cotton seem to confuse and disorient the female 
weevil so that she spends more time than normal moving about the 
plant and less time in egg-laying. 

Tests conducted by Department of Agriculture researchers 
showed that frego bract could reduce weevil populations in cotton 
fields by 66 to 94 percent, when compared to normal cotton fields. 

Approximately 30 percent of all the agricultural insecticides 
used in this country are used for boll weevil control alone. Poten- 
tially, frego bract cotton could eliminate, or at least severely reduce, 
the need for chemical boll weevil control. 

Frego cotton is not currently of a high enough grade for comm- 
ercial use, but agricultural scientists foresee greeding frego bracts 
into high-quality cotton, possibly within five years. 


EFFORT TO MAKE THE UNIVERSITY 
COMPLY WITH STATE RECYCLING LAWS 


le 


Three laws were passed in the California legislature last year mak- 
ing it mandatory for all California agencies to use recycled paper 
when financially feasible. 

Ron Diamond, a student at UC Santa Barbara,’ wants to create a 
communications network between all universities, state colleges, and 
junior colleges in the state to bring this about. 

If you’d like to get into the fray, please contact him at 6512 
Segovia Street, Apartment 103, Goleta, California, 805/961-4105 
or 805/968-7338. 


FLORIDA BIRDS KILLED BY PESTICIDE? 


Thousands of dead birds were found in a potato field in Home- 
stead, Florida. Conservationists believe that they were killed by 
chemical spraying. 

Alice Wainwright, president of the Tropical Audubon Society, 
received a report from a man who saw the birds drop following the 
spraying of the field. She said, “this kill is significant, as birds are 
but one element on the life cycle and chemicals strong enough to 
kill vast numbers of birds could eventually affect man himself.” 


OCCASIONAL HEXACLOROPHENE USE 


Government scientists recently approved occasional hospital use 
of hexachlorophene to combat infection among newborn babies, 
but emphasized the germ-killing chemical should generally be 
avoided because it may cause brain damage, 

Officials of the US Center for Disease Control said that 22 hos- 
pitals reported outbreaks of infant staphlococcal infections following 
a December 8 FDA recommendation to stop bathing babies with 
solutions containing 3 per cent or more hexachlorophene. 

The scientists emphasized that hexachlorophene’s hazards out- 
weigh its benefits. They said it should be avoided by mothers, 
with hospitals using it only as a last resort when nursery infection 
is present. : 

The best known hexachlorophene soap is PHisoHex, a standard 
for many years in hospitals and homes. The Food and Drug Admini- 
stration has proposed legislation to make solutions like PHisoHex 
available by prescription only. 


IMMUNIZATION TO PENICILLIN 
MAY COME FROM ANIMAL FEEDS 


The Food and Drug Administration has stated that antibiotics 
in animal feed are a potential hazard to human health. About 80 
per cent of meat, poultry, eggs, and milk produced in the United 
States Comes from animals fed drugs. Feeding animals the same 
kind of antibiotics given humans could make both animals and man 
resistant to the drugs. As a result, a person needing penicillin, 
streptomycin, or some other antibiotic to cure an illness might 
become immune to the drug. 

The warning was accompanied by the proposal that human 
antibiotics be banned from animal feed unless drug makers prove 
that they are safe. Proof would have to be provided by January 1, 
1973 for tetracyclin, streptomycin, dihydrostreptomycin, sulfo- 
nmamides, and penicillin used in poultry feeds. 

By July 1, 1973, the same. kind of proof would be needed for 
such drugs used in hog, cattle, and sheep feeds. After the deadline, 
the drugs could be used only if prescribed by a veterinarian. The 
prohibition would be waived if pharmaceutical companies begin 
safety and effectiveness studies under government controlled con- 
ditions before those dates. 
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"A LOT WORTH SAVING 


Yet another stage in the transformation 
of Santa Cruz into San Jose-by-the-sea was 
the approval, last week, of the Neary Lagoon 
apartment complex. 

The actual fate of Neary’s Lagoon was al- 
ready decided by years of inaction on the 
part of those who had the authority to do 
something about it. Once a lagoon similar to 
Schwann Lake, it formerly extended from 
the sand dunes at the beach to the foot of 
Pacific Avenue. It is presently a boggy area 
with patches of standing water, bounded by 
Bay and California Streets. It was drained by 
the Southerhn Pacific railroad company at the 
turn of the century. 

Some of the lagoon is occupied by the 
Santa Cruz city sewer plant, which will con- 
tinue to expand to handle ever-increasing 
amounts of sewage. The federal government 
is requiring the Santa Cruz plant to make 
plans for eventual treatment of all of the 
mid-county sewage at the plant. Another 


large chunk of the lagoon is owned by 


Southern Pacific Railroad. 

There has never been a master plan for the 
Neary Lagoon area. Land in it was zoned 
M-1 (manufacturing) at one time:: it is con- 
venient to the railroad tracks; there is some 
industrial activity nearby. A trailer park was 
proposed at one time for the land that will 
now be developed as an apartment complex. 
Long considered to be no more than a com- 
bination cesspool and mosquito hatchery, 
the lagoon has been considered a nuisance to 
be eliminated rather than open space to be 
preserved. 

A quick glance at a map of Santa Cruz will 
suffice to show that Neary’s Lagoon, along 
with Lighthouse Point, are the two last ma- 
jor open spaces left within the central area. 

Lighthouse Point has also been slated for 
a big development—the planned Santa Cruz 
convention center. 

The other major lagoon within the city of 
Santa Cruz—Wood’s Lagoon—has recently 
been bulldozed beyond recognition by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers for the Santa 
Cruz yacht harbor. : 

Permission to build apartments on the 
shore of a third lagjoon—Schwann Lake—has 
recently been granted. Schwann Lake is in 
county territory just a few blocks beyond 
Wood's Lagoon. 

Despite the continuing disappearance of 
natural wetlands, city officials apparently 
feel that Neary’s Lagoon falls under the cate- 
gory of “vacant parcels’ as employed in this 
excerpt from the ‘Policy Basis of the Plan- 
ning Program” of the Santa Cruz City Plan- 
ning Department: 

“There are numerous vacant parcels which 
represent both a cause of blight and an eco- 
nomic liability. One of the basic policies for 
the future of Santa Cruz indicates that maxi- 
mum use be made of the land in the Central 
City prior to the development of new areas.”’ 

Even though much of Neary’s Lagoon will 
be developed there will be a large park, part 
of the developers’ plan. Most of its area will 
be taken up by a chain of lakes, acting as 
holding basins to drain the property of the 
developers, Thrust IV, Inc., of Sunnyvale, 
and the City. The level of the land owned 
by the developer will be raised with fill 
above its present level [some of Thrust IVs 
land has been filled in by previous owners] , 
A dike fourteen to fifteen feet higher than 
the level of the fill will cut across the lagoon 
along the shore of the planned lakes to hide 


the sewer plant. For most of the year the 
lakes would be at less than their full capa- 
city. 

It is nice to know that the developer has 
offered to plant the trees and sow the grass 
for the park, and put in the lakes. It is nice 
to think of part of Neary’s Lagoon being 
kept as open space in a park. 

It is not as pleasant to contemplate how 
most of Neary’s Lagoon’s open space will 
vanish to be put to other uses. It is also un- 
settling to wonder about whether or not the 
76-odd species of birds that have’ been ob- 
served in Neary’s Lagoon will survive yet 
another disturbance of their environment. 

The only birds that ever seemed to be 
mentioned at City Council discussions of the 
lagoon were waterfowl, specifically the 
ducks. It is true that the developer has pro- 
mised to put special ‘‘duck islands’ in the 
lake so that they will nest in the lagoon. 
But there is more to Neary’s Lagoon than 
just the wild ducks. s~ 

It is especially difficult not to think that 
the planned bird preserve would be more 
suitable for preserving birds if it did not have 
to coexist with an expanded sewer plant, 
Thrust !V’s 480 units of apartments, and 
whatever S.P. Railroad decides to build on 
its land. It is not unreasonable to think that 
construction of these projects might well 
have adverse effects on the bird life in the 
marsh 


One of the most distressing aspects of the 
uncoordinated development of the lagoon is 
the near total lack of information about the 
lagoon in its present state, or how it will 
be affected by development. No study of its 
ecology appears to be available for reference, 
if one has, in fact, ever been made. 

For instance, the developers plan to main- 
tain grasses that require heavy fertilization. 
Will runoff harm living things in the lake? 

One of the questions that never appears to 
have been much considered by the City since 
the time the lagoon was drained is—could 
the marsh be restored to its original state as 
a lake (the lake dried up because the level of 
its outlet was lowered). The stock reply 
would be “‘it’s far too expensive’, and in- 
deed the cost would be prohibitive now to 
buy up the land in the marsh. 


But before development pressures grew so 
intense Neary’s Lagoon could have been 
placed under protective Zoning and develop- 
ed as a botanical garden or a natural wild- 
life park. 

The alternative to thinking that this was 
possible is to say that the people of Santa 
Cruz must stand passively by while the ir- 
replaceable natural landmarks of Santa Cruz 
disappear. 


What action can be taken so that the story 
of Neary’s Lagoon will not be repeated? Let 


Officials know that the public has become 


more aware of the need for preserving the 
natural environment of Santa Cruz by show- 
ing up at City Council, Board of Supervisors 
and Planning Commission meetings. Let 
them know of your support for measures 
such as the 60-day moratorium on cutting of 
trees and demolition of buildings, recently 
enacted. Write in, advocating a third ordi- 


‘nance providing for a moratorium on destruc- 


tion of natural landmarks until more perma- 
nent legislation can be enacted. - 

There’s a lot worth saving in Santa Cruz. 
It’s definitely worth the effort. 


‘A RIP-OFF IS A RIP-OFF’ 


Editor: 

I think it’s time that we put a stop to the activities of those 
moral idiots who vandalize the vending machines on campus. All 
the sick, childish, psuedo-radical excuses put forward to justify this 
behavior don’t detract one iota from the basic, criminal immorality 
of their actions. A rip-off is a rip-off; anyone who tries to make it 
into something else, on the grounds that it’s a “blow against the 
establishment’’, or an assertion of man’s individuality in the face of 
a machine culture, is spouting a lot of poetic crap. 

Let’s keep it on a personal level. The only damage done is to the 
man who services the machines. They are his source of income; if 
enough are damaged good ol’ Coca-Cola will remove them, and the 
man will be out of a job; Coca-Cola will write it off of its corporate 
taxes. I can’t believe that this individual has done anything that 
would justify a small group of students systematically destroying his 
livelihood, with the assent of all the rest of us. Yes, I said assent. To 
ignore the problem is to condone the action. 

Recently a group of students felt enough moral outrage over the 
presence of Marine recruiters on campus to take overt and dramatic 
action that resulted in the Marine’s leaving; with the sympathy if not 
outright approval of many students and faculty. Surely a community 
of students that possesses such lofty ideals should be able to put a 
stop to something just as outrageous, if a little closer to home. Or, 
is that the problem, fellow students? Is it simply that our moralities 
are not suited for such mundane matters as everyday life? Is it more 
comfortable to confront a stereotype than another student? 

Not that students are alone in their apathy. In a few instances 
vandals have been identified, but apparently the administration has 
taken no action against them. Why? What makes a student immune 
to prosecution, or at least paying for the damage caused? 

In a sense everyone at UCSC is up against the moral wall. If the 
vandals won’t be stopped that wall will remain between the campus 
and its integrity. 


Richard McLaughlin 
NO QUOTAS FOR EOP ADMISSIONS 


Dear Editor: 

On two occasions—Jose M. Palacios’ letter of February 17, 1972, 
and Coordinator Rubalcava’s statement of February 3, 1972—EOP 
quotas for ethnic groups have been cited as University policy. 

There is no ‘quota system” for EOP admissions based on ethnic 
of racial origin. Such a policy would be discriminatory and in vio- 
lation of University, State, and Federal policies and directives. The 
figures cited came from a series of informal discussions and agree- 
ments among ethnic groups on campus some time ago while consider- 
ing possible recruiting patterns for EOP. These figures do not reflect 
campus or University policy. 

Lloyd J. Ring 
Assistant Chancellor 
Academic Administration 


‘CONCERN FOR THE HUMBLE FROG’ 
To the Editor: 


“Our independent American press, with its untrammeled 
freedom to twist and misrepresent the news, is one of the 


ras in the way of the American people achieving their 
reedom.”’ 
Clarence Darrow 


With these stirring words, the First Annual Plenary session of the 
International Students for a Better Society opened this weekend in 
Santa Cruz. This emergency assemblage was called by the local SBS 
chapter after a fallacious and slanderous account of the ‘‘Frobish 
file "appeared in the City ona Hill Press. Representatives at this meet- 
ing included members of the Worldwide Fairplay for Frogs Commit- 
tee, Heathcoats(England) Toad Patrol and the Berkeley Friends of 
the Frogs. Three resolutions were unanimously agreed upon: 


“The Representatives of the International 
Students for a Better Society, here in emer- 
gency session, unanomously approve the 
following resolutions: ” 


1) “Whereas the City ona Hill Press saw fit to finally 
rescind its total news blackout of the Frobish crisis; 
they should therefore print the facts of this case 
and not a mere prevarication of the truth.” 

2) “That further, the CHP article of 24 February of 
this year, isan insult to those who have made Amer- 
tcan journalism what it is today: Peter Zenger, 

Horace Greeley, William Lloyd Garrison, Otis 
Chandler, Spiro Agnew and John Bryant.” 
3) “Be it resolved, that the City on a Hill Press of 


See Page 5 
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FETE nccecnenneeTTneeueetce ET 
FAT ALBERTS ROTUNDA 


IS OPEN 


freee 


A new restaurant in Student Apartment F. “1 5 
OPEN 10 A.M.—11 P.M. 


Specializing in fat meat sandwiches (sounds good, no?), big lunch 
salads and Fat Albert’s poor man gourmet cooking. 


/ CHEAP AND DELICIOUS 
OCORGAONUOOUNUOUHOOEOOEEOOOUDOGHDOGEOOUOOOGUOOGUDOGUNOOEDOGEOOGEDG 


Being the adventures of a young man 


whose principal interests are rape, 
ultra-violence and Beethoven. 
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5 engineering supplies 
aaa school supplies 
From Page 4 423-6940 
the University of California at Santa Cruz, having é if: 
surrendered any usefulness to the human race in g\ist9 sodas alee vee 
its last issue, hereby be used to line every Demster 
ose Dumster from here to Milpitas .” — = 
ate The international concern for the humble frog is spreading by 
it leaps and bounds. Alréady we have the full support of Congressmen 
M Waldie, Hathaway, and McCloskey; in addition to the National Stu- 
es dent Lobby. Soon the President and the United Nations are scheduled 
oe to join the battle against ranacide. Our leader Nestle J. Frobish (not 
Nestley as the CHP would lead us to believe) will not be stirred from 
. his rendezvous fvith Frog destiny. 
¢ We forgive cub Reporter Bernie Walp and pray that his pen will 
oe seek a newer world—that of the primary position on the garbage heap! 
ae Students for a Better Society 
ee ) SIC RANA VICI 
fs (Frogs Live Always) 
To LS a aera aaiag what the ‘‘F” stands for) has been retained BEST FILM 
ie id OF THE YEAR 
tic ‘30,000,000 WITHOUT SHELTER IN BANGLADESH’ BEST DIRECTOR 
not : 
Dest Sir: OF THE YEAR 
; y Millions of men, women and children are returning to Bangladesh 
ai after months of agony as refugees in crowded camps in India. They N pais le 


were destitute then, and have returned in the same condition. 

The Government of Bangladesh has asked for CARE’s aid in this 
critical situation. We are racing to build 7500 simple one-room 
houses before the monsoon season arrives and Bangladesh again is 
a swamped by rain day after day. 

CARE must find more than $2,000,000 to finance the construc- 

. tion of these simple homes, and I earnestly hope that your readers 
will be moved to send dollars for this purpose. By so doing, they 
will reach around the world to save men, women and children still 
clinging to life after months of severe tribulation. Contributions may 
be sent to: 


’ Bengal Relief Fund 
ulin CARE, Inc. 
3 444 Market Street 

San Francisco, Ca. 94111 


Molly Farmin 
CARE Regional Director 
Nevada and Utah 
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CONTRIBUTE YOUR CREATIVITY 


Genny’s Stitchery 


BIG AUCT ION 


2, . . 
OP Friday, March 3rd_ 7:30 p.m.- eee Gifts 
ic 4940 Soquel Dr. SANTA ee eseie 
457-8282 PHONE 475-1048 
he = <= aap 
vs SANTA CRUZ Mi | ; 
a ON THE AVENUE GACCHGN04 
BREAKFAST LITTLE ONE ~ 
LUNCH 
es "TWEEN HOUR BREAKS 
SHOPPER'S SPECIALS 
HOMEMADE CANDY 
VICTORIAS 
7:30 A.M. TILL 5:30 P.M. 
1335 PACIFIC AVE. 
Your Hosts — 
CHARLES, PARMA & LINDA MARCENARO & SON 

1e ; . 
; DAVIS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
h 825 Pacific Ave. Phone 426-6565 


ANNOUNCES 


FREE 


PICK UP AND DELIVERY 
of your 


TYPEWRITER OR ADDING MACHINE 
Requiring repair or cleaning 
Leave machines at the BAY TREE BOOKSTORE 
Typewriters—Adding Machines 
%& Sales 


% Rentals 


SPECIAL STUDENT AND FACULTY PRICING 


A Stanley Kubrick Production“A CLOCKWORK ORANGE” Starring Malcolm McDowelt + Patrick Magee 
Adrienne Corr. and Miriam Karlin « Screenplay by Stanley Kubrick + Based on the novel by 
Anthony Burgess - Produced and Directed by Stanley Kubrick - Executwe Producers 
Max 4 Raab and Si Lawnott - From Warner Bros. ongnel soundtrack recording on Wamer Bros. records 


~ 
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ALL VEAR ROUND FROM WEST COAST 


‘makes. 


Authorized V-W Dealer 


@ Service V-W’s. 

@ Rent V-W’s at $3.00 per 
day and 5¢ per mile while 
your car is in our shop 

@ Sell new V-W’s. 


© Sell used V-W’s and other 
domestic and imported 


cars. 
© Lease V-W’s and other 


Round Trip rao $220 One Wayrre $125h 

FLIGHTS TO ISRAEL, ORIENT & WITHIN EUROPE 
Phone 415/ 365-8625 

E.S.E.P. O81 Weedside Ad., Redwood City, Ca. 96651 


Palace — 
Stationers 


COMMERCIAL STATIONAR 
ART SUPPLIES 
DRAFTING SUPPLIES 


STUDY LAMPS 
DICTIONARIES. & POSTERS 


1364 Pacific Ave. 423-1399 
Open 9-5:30 Mon:-Sat. 


BOB BOWMAN 


@ Sell genuine V-W parts. 
1800 SOQUEL AVENUE 


426-3220 


688-2121 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 2 es 


“BARREN LIVES”, a Brazilian film about migration from the dry 
N.E. of Brazil (class film)/7:30 pm/Merrill 102/No fee 
“AFRICAN QUEEN” with Humphrey Bogart & Kathryn Hepburn/ 
Stevenson DH/8 and 10:15 pm/25 cents and 50 cents 
“MINERAL KING”?/Sierra Club/7pm/Nat Sci 1/No charge 
es FRIDAY MARCH 3 sans 
“DESTINATION MOON” and “CAINE MUTINY” with Humphrey 
Bogart/Sci Lec 3/7:30 & 9:30 pm/$1.00/Special midnight showing 
of “DESTINATION MOON” for 25 cents 
ees SATURDAY, MARCH 4eemes 


“FORT APACHE” with John Wayne, John Agar & Shirley Temple/ 
Crown DH/11:30 pm/25 cents 

eS UNODAY, MARCH 5 sees 
“400 BLOWS” by Truffaut/7:30 & 11:30 pm/“THROUGH A 
GLASS DARKLY” by = Bergman/9:15 pm/Stevenson DH/50cents 

es TULSDAY MARCH 7a 
“MIRACLE AT MORGAN’S CREEK” with Betty Hutton, Eddie 
Bracken, & Diana Lynn/9:00 pm/Sci Lec 3/Plus added feature at 
7:00 and 10:45 pm/$1.00 

es THURSDAY, MARCH (ees 


“IF”/Stevenson DH/8:30 pm/25 cents and 50 cents 


—FREE PEOPLE’S FILM FESTIVAL— 
Old Area Service Center, Seabright and Broadway 
Friday, 7:30 pm/Christopher Street/El Pueblo Se Levante/Battle 
of Algiers 

Saturday, 7:30 pm/Now That the Buffalo’s Gone/As Long as the 
River Runs/The Woman’s Film/Blood of the Condor 

Sunday, 2:00 pm/Now That the Buffalo’s Gone/The Earth is Our 
Mother/Requiem 29/Los Olvidados 

Sunday, 7:30 pm/Banks and the Poor/Bushman/Vina Frelima 


FRANK ZAPPA’S 


STARRING: 


THE MOTHERS OF INVENTION: RINGO STARR -THEODORE BIKEL 


ORIGINAL SOUND TRACK ALBUM 
AVAILABLE ON UNITED ARTISTS RECORDS AND TAPES 


Nightly "Submarine" at 6:30 & 9:40; "Motels" at 8:00 & 11:10 


Lincoln & Cedar Sts. NICKELODEON | 426-7500 


COLOR United Artists R 


COLOR by Daune 


: ON _A HILL PRESS 


“There are over a million people in the prisons. Those are the 
initial concentration camps.” —Bobby Seale 


When men and women are imprisoned for ideas hostile to the 
State, when prisoners are shot down at Attica, at San Quentin, there 
is some outrage, much controversy, and perhaps an investigation is 
ordered. However, the majority wishes to forget. Arrabal’s And They 
Put Handcuffs on the Flowers will not allow those who have been 
imprisoned, those who have been executed, to be so easily forgotten. 
This major work of revolutionary theater savagely attacks the slum- 
bering conscience by providing a perspective from within the prisons 
of the modern totalitarian state. Anguish and visionary insight are 
intermixed within episodic depictions of the struggles, the memories, 
and the dreams of the condemned. Arrabal and co-director John 
Hellweg have worked with a very talented and committed cast, in- 
cluding Lovey Barnes, Thom Cayler, Sandi Scott, Steve Gray, Larry 
Jones, Mickey McQuaid, and Ric Prindle. 

The play is to be presented in the Barn Theater on March 4, 5, 6, 
8, 9, 10 at 8 pm with matinees March 5 and 10 at 2:30 pm. Tickets 
are available through Culturaldnd Recreational Services in Redwood 
Building. 


NOW OPEN 


WEEKDAYS 12 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
SAT.-SUN. 12 p.m.-12 a.m. 


Ferrell’s Donut Shop #2 


1713 Mission 423-3498 


“best coffee and 


donuts in town’? 


Mission 


MISSION AND 
LOREAL HAIR P 


le lm cl ll. el 


armacy 


UCTS _Brucs 


BAY 
ROD 


Faw — 7" recycled books 


3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Road) 
Soquel California 95073 
Telephone (408) 475-4107 


USE THE CLASS ADS!!!!!!! 
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SC’S SMOG 


From Front Page 


ppm or less than 19 tons per 
day—a 90% reduction. 

The Air Pollution Control 
Board then required modifica- 
tion of the No. 6-1 boiler to 
allow for what is called “gas 
recirculation.” 

This involves bringing 15% 
of the plant’s stack gas back 
into the combustion air stream 
causing a further reduction of 
nitrogen dioxide to less than 
100 ppm. 

Modification of another boi- 
ler should begin in June and 
produce similar results. 

The Kaiser Refractories at 
Moss Landing used to spew forth 
5 tons of pollutants a day and 
is now expected to be down to 
a half-ton by July. 

Burning in the two counties 
has also been curtailed. 

The city dump uses the cut 
and fill method instead of burn- 
ing. Lumber mills are grinding 
waste instead of burning it. 

Such reductions of pollutants 
according to the 1971 report, 


should add to an improved visi- 


bility in the Monterey Bay area. 


SUMMER JOBS 


Guys & Gals needed for summer 
employment at numerous loca- 
tions throughout the nation in- 
cluding National Parks, Resort 


Areas, and Private Camps. For 
free information send self-ad- 
dressed, STAMPED envelope to 
Opportunity Research, Dept. 
$JO, Century Bldg., Polson, MT 
59860. APPLICANTS MUST 
APPLY EARLY... 


DELIVERY & CARRY OUT ORDERS © 
Delivery to campus for 3 medium pizzas or more 


4lst Avenue & Capitola Road 
Capitola - Santa Cruz 
Live Entertainment - Old Movies 


Downtown Santa Cruz and Rancho Del Mar, Aptos 


According to Mr. Moran, all 
major industries in the area have 
tried to comply with the regu- 
lations made by the Air Pol- 
lution Control Board, which is 
composed of the Supervisors of 
Santa Cruz and Monterey Coun- 
ties. 

As far as he knows, no in- 
dustries have been fined for fai- 
lure to comply with standards. 

When asked if the regulations 
were tight enough, he replied, 
“Yes. The regulations are based 
on the amount of technology 
available to meet controls. As 
new technological developments 
to-curb poliution are made, new 
regulations are also made.”’ 

Apparently, officials of the 
Air Pollution Control District 
are confident that matters are 
in hand. 

However, last week an “‘alarm- 
ing air pollution report” for the 
Monterey Bay Area was released 
to the San Jose Mercury by the 
Air Pollution Research Center 
at the University of California 
at Riverside. 

According to the report, an 
aerial study of air pollution over 
the Salinas Valley and parts of 
the faiaro Valley was conducted 
by Riverside scientists last Sep- 
tember. 


A dangerously high level of | 


nitrogen dioxide was found at 
<> <> <a ae ee <= 


The 
i CAMERA SHOP 


119 Walnut Ave 423-7103 


, j Custom Processing 


35mm film ) 
( Chemicals and Paper 4 
( 


Eastman Kodak 
Color Processing 4 


Student Discount 


475-3125 


The most complete 
shopping scene 
in Santa Cruz 


\ 
March 2, 1972 
the 1 500- 3,000 foot level, and 
a yellow plume of pollutants 
was cited as extending for many 
miles and clearly coming from 
the PG&E plant at Moss Landing. 
The Air Pollution Control Dis- 
trict here knew aa about 
the study. 
Ed Munson, aif pollution con- 


trol officer, said, “No one told 
us about it. ‘did not know 


of the study aint I saw the 
Mercury story.” 

Munson continued by stating 
that the problems cited last Sep- 
tember most likely were due to 
two things: 

e PG&E at that time was 
re-designing its boilers and hav- 
ing a problem with emissions 
while doing so. (The problem 
was corrected by the end of 
September.) 

e The county underwent a 
severe temperature inversion 
during those remarkably hot 
days in September, ageravating 
the problem of smog. 

The nitrogen dioxide emis- 
sions were found in the very 
warm layers of air between 
1,500-—3,000 feet—too high for 
the four air pollution sampling 
stations in the district to de- 
tect. 

Said Mr. Munson, “The peo- 
ple conducting the ‘study must 
not have thought it too ser- 
fous, or they would have told 
us about it.” 

Are pollutants from San Jose 
and the Bay Area contaminating 
the air in Santa Cruz? 

According to Mr. Moran, no 
tests have been conducted to 
prove that this is so. He said, 
“We get some smog, but not 


Fillmore West” 
‘1520 Facific Ade. 


open til IVl0MUGhT 


too much...in the long run, I 
guess there is not much we can 
do about it. We can’t turn on a 
fan and send it all back.” 

He continued, “The Bay Area 
is running as hard as they can to 
control pollution... They have 
tighter regulations, than we 
have.” 

Mr. Munson and ‘Mr. Moran 
both feel that the biggest pol- 
luter in this county is the afte. 
mobile, not stationary soufces 
such as industry. 

In 1970, the estimated emis- 
sions of motor vehicles in Santa 
Crua and Monterey Counties 
consisted of 78 tons of hydro- 
carbons, 400 tons of carbon 
monoxide, 35 tons of oxides 
of nitrogen, and 3 tons of par- 
ticulates per day! 


However, state and ah 


laws are supposed to red 
this emission by 90 per, ont 
in 1975. 

The reductions will{ be due 
to the initiation of improved 
combustion engines in new cars 


and more efficient smog ton- 


trol devices for older models. 

Mr. Munson pointed out that 
such controls will certainly help 
Santa Cruz a lot, but areas such 
as Los Angeles will have to use 
more drastic measures to clean 
the air. 

He further sees the controls 
as only temporarily helpful, even 
in Santa Cruz. 

“Eventually we will have to 
develop a mode of transpor- 
tation involving something other 
than- the internal combustion 
engine,’”’ he says. ‘‘A mass tran- 
sit system wolld be the answer, 
if people would use it.” 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 

“We also need good surface 
transportation to transport peo- . 
ple to areas in town once they 
leave the mass transit system. 

“Buses run on électricity in- 
stead of gasoline would serve 
this purpose.”’ 

Mr. Moran mentioned that 
BART will result in only a 
74 per cent reduction in auto- 
mobile usage. 

Mr. Munson and Mr. Moran 
generally appear optimistic a- 
bout the future condition of air 
in Santa Cruz. 

States Mr. Moran, ‘“‘We have 
had a running start on air pol- 
lution in Santa Cruz County. 

We must, of course, keep 
running real fast to deal with 
new problems as the population 
~builds up, but I think we’re 
ahead of the game per say.” 

Mr. Munson is confident that 
with ingenuity things will be 
all right. 

Ray Talley, the county’s din 
ector of environmental health, 
suggests that water pollution and 
not air pollution is Santa Cruz’ 
biggest problem. 

“Air pollution affects every- 
one, but is under better con- 
trol, *” he says, 

“Water pollution is rather 
subtle and we’re just beginning 
to learn about it.This county 
has a lafge number of streams, 
one of/the reasons it is so en- 
chanting. New development has 
caused degradation of the water. | 

“Air pollution control is still 
in the preventative stage in Santa 
Cruz, rather than the curative 
stage.” 

How long will we be sco 
lucky? 


SATURDAY NITE ONLY 
STEREOPTICON PRESENTS 


Rare showing of the great clas- 
sic adventure fantasy 


THE THIEF OF BAGDAD 
Original 1924 version by Doug- 
las Fairbanks Sr. 


Prompted by the success sof Ro- 


bin Hood and undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by Fritz Lang’ s Destiny, 
Fairbanks produced The Thief 
of Bagdad~a lavish type of 
screen fantasy, the likes of 
which Hollywood had never 
seen. It was one of the few 
screen attempts at pure fancy, 
and utilized elaborate sets that 
Staggered the imagination. The 
nimble Thief, portrayed by Fair- 
banks, travels to the Citadel of 
the Moon by way of the Defile 
of the Mountains of Dread Ad- 
venture, the Cavern of Enchant- 
ed Trees, the Valley of Fie, 
the Valley of the Monsters, the 
Midnight Sea. There he claims 
the cloak of invisibility and the 
magic chest, which help him 
in the Sultan’s daughter. 


Saturday, March 4 
2 Showings: 7:30 & 9:45 PM 
Santa Cruz High School 
Auditorium > 
Lincoln & Walnut Sts 
Admission $1.25 
Come One, Come All! 


All Ages! 
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LEHRER: ALWAYS UNIQUE « 


From Front Page 


parents, and a depressed job mar- 
ket that can afford to be choosy 
in hiring. 

“The whole system obviously 
has to change. Perhaps people 
have to be reeducated so that 
they understand that there may 
be. other criteria of worthiness 
besides a diploma.” 

Lehrer recommends _ that 
some people travel and work be- 
fore entering college. “Then they 
might be in a better position to 


' know what they were going to 


school for.’ 


REQUIREMENTS AND 


“GRADES-Lehrer remarked that 


he was rather surprised by the 
“preoccupation” with grades 
(evaluations) and requirements 
that U.C.S.C. students seem to 
have. He sighed, ‘“‘Everyone’s got 
requirements on the brain. Al- 
most every student who has 
come to my office to talk about 
the course has been interested 
only in the homework prob- 
lems—what they absolutely have 
to turn in. I was disappointed to 


find that this frame of mind, 


which is certainly found at most 


universities, is also prevalent 
here.”’ 
He added, “TI can’t think of 


a single course in a university 
that is important enough that 
anyone should be compelled to 
take it. If you relax those re- 
strictions, though, it would re- 


quire motivation on the part of 


the student.-I- think motivation 
should be the entrance require- 
ment. The problem, therefore, 
is how to measure motivation.” 
Tom’s wish? “I think it would 
be nice someday to have a class 
which people only take it they’re 
interested.” 
"When, asked to comment on 
the current controversy over the 
proposed change to the semester 
plan, Lehrer took a strong stand 
for the quarter system: “It’s not 
ideal, and the differences are 
not that great. But particularly 
at a place like UCSC where there 
is such an attempt to be exper- 
imental and to try new and dif- 
ferent courses. . .the quarter sys- 


McGUINN 


From Front Page 
den, but it comes out in stages.” 

“The first day he moved his 
arm and leg, the next day he 
started to swallow, the next day 
he started to speak.” 

Now Brian understands al- 
most everything that is said, can 
read despite a serious case of 
double-vision, and speaks in slow 
but coherent sentences. Al- 
though not in complete control 
of his physical movements, he 
is not paralyzed. 

Brian is optimistic about re- 
turning to Santa Cruz as soon 
as possible. He wants to return 
in “two weeks’’, and his mo- 
ther (albeit not a medical source) 
says there is a “good chance” 
that he will return for Fall Quar- 
ter, 1972. 

McGuinn says he is “very, 
very happy” with all the flowers 
wd cards he has received and 
says that he. has ‘“‘loved’’ his 
stay at UCSC. 

He wouldn’t think of going 
anywhere else. 


tem offers a greater chance for 
variety.” 

He also had these thoughts on 
teacher-student relations, (a 
“prized”? factor of the UCSC 
curriculum.) “I think it’s in- 
evitable that as long as one per- 
son has power over another, they 
can’t be buddies. So we play 
games, and call each other by 
our first. names. However, for 
someone like me, Santa Cruz is 
a definite improvement over, 
say, M.I.T. There’s many more 
opportunities for faculty-student 
interactions.” 

Tom Lehrer’s major interests 
in math at the present time are 
statistics and mathematical mo- 
dels in social science. He noted 
that perhaps due to new teaching 
approaches toward mathematics, 
women in general are no longer 
as frightened by the subject. 
“It used to be considered as 
unfeminine to solve a differential 
equation as to fix a car, largely 
due to conditioning by parents 
and society.” He considers him- 
self first and foremost a teacher. 


“T can’t think of any other job 
I'd rather have.” 

Asked whether he had any 
regrets about “‘leaving”’ show bu- 
siness for academic, Lehrer re- 
plied: “If I had any regrets, I 
wauldn’t have left. I only per- 
formed for a few years anyway— 
add I still hope to keep on 
writing [He has recently written 
several songs for PBS’s educa- 
tional children’s show ‘‘The Elec- 
tric Company.’’] Performing was 
a wonderful opportunity to tra- 
vel, and to meet many more 
and different people. . .and to 
see a different world. I don’t 
regret it for a minute, but that 
doesn’t mean I’d want to do it 
again.” 

What about plans for the fu- 
ture? “I plan to drive back East 
very slowly. . .see some friends. 
I suppose that as the summer 


goes on I will be doing some ben- 


efits for McGovern. I really don’t 
like to plan far ahead anyway.” 
And as for the present, is his 
class unique? “Everything I do 
is unique!’ he said with a smile. 


To and from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, San Diego, San Jose, Oakland, 
Hollywood-Burbank, Ontario, and Long Beach. 

_ Sharing any of PSA’s 160 daily flights is a gas. And 
with our low air fares, flying PSA isn’t a whole lot 
more expensive than hitching. Anyway it’s hard 
to get a ride on the runway. So why not stick 
your thumb in the phone instead, and dial us for 


a reservation? 


PSA gives you a lift. 


DAN HICKS § HIS HOT | 
LICKS # SID CLIFFORD 


MARCH 14-10 AT THE OLD | 
‘TOWN THEATRE LOS 


T.W.TH.§ SUN 


FRLESAT, 8:00810:00 $3.00 : 
FOR INFORMATION 354-8415 
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Cal Jet C Charter’s s 


SPRING BREAK FLIGHTS 


“Don’t be mislead by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with our 
reliable Charter group. Know the facts on your charter carrier 


unknwn charter airline.” 


Honolulu to SF or LA Ret. April 2 


707 


i nes NTER-UNITED STATES FLIGHTS—1972 
| Flight ## Destination Dates Airline 
a (Leaving March 19th) 
JN19-27 SF to NY (JFK) Lv.Mar19 Amer 
i NY (JFK) to SF Ret. Mar 27 
[C19-27 SF to Chicago Lv.Mar19 Amer 
: Chicago to SF Ret. Mar 27 
jNLA19-27 LA to NY (JFK) Lv. Mar 19 Amer 
-NY (JFK) to LA Ret. Mar 27 
pclae! LA to Chicago Lv. Mar 19 Amer 
Chicago to LA Ret. Mar 27 
(Leaving March 24th) 
| N16 SF to NY (JFK) Lv. Mar 26 Amer 
NY (JFK) to SF Ret. Ap 2 
| C220 SF to Chicago Lv. Mar 26 Amer 
Chicago to SF Ret. April 2 
pee SF to Wash. DC Lv. Mar 26 United 
Wash. DC to SF Ret. April 2 
N2 LA to NY (JFK) Lv. Mar 26 Amer 
NY (JFK) to LA Ret. April 2 : 
C184 LA to Chicago Lv. Mar 26 Amer . 
~ Qhicago to LA Ret. April 2 
Le LA to Wash. DC Lv. Mar 26 United 
Wash. DC to LA Ret. April 2 
| Hawaii 
| H2 SF or LA to Honolulu Lv. Mar 25 Pan Am 
| 


One Way West Coast to Europe 


LA/Oak to London Lv. Mar 26 


Brussels to Oakland 


LA/Oak to London 
London to LA/Oak 


LA/Oak to London 
London to LA/Oak 


Lv. Mar 12 


Lv. April 9 


Quk/LA to Amsterdam Ly.Mar27 By A 
LA/Oak to London Lv. April 9 Brit A.L 
Qakland to Amsterdam Ly. April 24 TIA 
LA/Oak to London Lv. May 14 Brit A.L 
Oakland to Brussels ILv.May 15 TA 
Oakland/LA to 

Amsterdam Lv. May 21 TIA 
LA/Oak to London Lv. June 7 Brit A.L. 

One Way Europe to West Coast 

London to LA/Oak Ret. Mar 26 __— Brit A.L. 
London to LA/Oak Ret. April 16 Brit A.L. 
London to LA/Oak Ret. June 7 Brit A.L. 
London to LA/Oak Ret. June 17 Brit A.L. 


Ret. June 24 TIA 
Spring Quarter EUROPE Round Trips 


Brit A.L. 
Ret. April 16 707 


Brit A.L. 


Ret. June 17 707 
Brit A.L. 


707 


Brit A.L. 
707 


TIA 


LA/Oak to London Lv. April 16 
London to LA/Oak Ret. June 7 
LA/Oak to London Lv. May 14 
London to LA/Oak Ret. June 7 
Oakland to Brussels Ly. May 15 
Brussels to Oakland Ret. June 24 


Special , pan Flight 1972 
LA/SF to Tokyo 


Tokyo to LA/SF Ret. Aug 9 


Lv. June 27 


Can. Pac. 
Jet 


Special Madrid, Spain Flight 


SF/LA to Madrid 
Madrid to LA/SF 


Lv. June 21 


Or Application & Further information write: 
Cai Jet Charters 
2188 Green Street 
San Francisco, California 94123 


or call (Area code) 415 
922-1434 


Ret. Aug 20 


ACOMPLETE 1972 EUROPE & INTER—USA 


SUMMER SCHEDULE AVAILABLE NOW! 


All fares include U.S. Federal Tax & departure tax where applicable, and an 
administrative fee of $4 per person. These fares are based on a pre-rate share 
of the total cherter cost and are subject to an increase or decrease depending 
on the actual number of participants on each individual flight. These charter 
flights are available only to students, employees, staff, faculty & extension stu- 
dents of the University of California and members of their immediate tamilies. 
There are NO MEMBERSHIP FEES. 

pe rn mae 
and beverages served in flight. 


Can. Pac. 


Jet 


before you sign your application. Don’t take a chance with an 


Price | 


$159 | 


ua 
$159 


I 
$122 | 
i 
i 
| 


$159 | 


$149 


$399 


$379 
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FILES? 


From Front Page 


“literature” table in an adjoining 
room. 

The contemplated activity was 
arranged through the good offi- 
ces of Howard B. Shontz, As- 
sistant Chancellor for Student 
Services and the Registrar and a 
man with a noted life-long career 
in the military with whom both 
Karp and Dunn say they have a 
“good working relationship.” 

At first, it was planned that 
the veterans would operate out 
of a “concrete cell’ adjoining 
Room 301 in the Applied Sci- 
ences Building, where the Mar- 
ine recruiters were to set up 
shop. 


TRANSFER 


Later, at Dunn’s request. 
Shontz arranged for the Marines 
to be transferred to the ‘‘cell”’ 
and to let the vets have Room 
301. 

According to the veterans, 
two pieces of “‘literature”’ were 
made available that morning: 


Ist Casualty a periodical published 


by the national affiliation of 
student veterans’ organizations, 
and “‘F—k the Marines’’, a leaf- 
let which had been prepared by 


’ Karp the day before. 


According to Karp, it was 
during a waiting period before 
the Marines arrived—but after 
a crowd had begun to gather 
at the foot of the Applied Sci- 
ences staircase—that he suggested 
to T.K. Adams, Placement Offi- 
cer, that the Marines be brought 
to the front entrance of the 
building upon their arrival. 

Karp then went down to the 
crowd and suggested that they 
“escort the Marines upstairs’. 

As it turned out, however, 
the crowd either misinterpreted 


Karp’s suggestion or had a mind 
of its own: the Marines were pre- 
vented from ever reaching the 
third floor and the alternative- 
viewpoint “‘literature” became 
a rather meaningless exercise. 

Shontz, however, remained in 
301 for a considerable period 
of time, talking with the veter- 
ans_(Karp and Dunn were the 
only vets who manned the table 
the entire morning) and, as he 
was leaving, picked up some of 
Hi literature and took it with 
im. 


It was Karp’s impression that” 


Shontz picked up his leaflet at 
this time and that he took two 
copies. ‘‘He fay have given on 
to Hal Hyde later on,” Karp says. 

Shontz, however, says that 
he took only the newspaper and 
did not see Karp’s pamphlet un- 
til it was sent to him by ‘‘some- 
one ”’ through the mail. 

“It was all over campus, any- 
way,” Shontz told the Press, ‘“‘so 
it doesn’t really matter how I 
saw it.” 

The title of the leaflet appar- 
ently generated immediate pres- 
sure within the campus admini- 


stration for disciplinary action 
against Karp. 

A letter dated February 1 
from Shontz and received by 
Dunn on the third called atten- 
tion to Item 10 in the University 
of California’s Standard of Con- 
duct contained in a booklet dis- 
tributed to students entitled “U- 
niversity of California Policies 
Relation to Students and Student 
Organizations, Use of University 
Facilities, and Nondiscrimina- 
tion’’. 

The last paragraph of the let- 
ter stated: ‘‘Should this ‘occur 
again Obscenity ina publication) 
the Student Veterans Associa- 
tion and its officers will be sub- 
ject to appropriate sanctions in- 
cluding withdrawal of recogni- 
tion asa registered student organ- 


_ ization.” 


March 2, 1972 

A carbon copy of the letter 
was sent to Karp. 

On Wednesday, February 2, 
before he had received the mis- 
sal, Karp was in Shontz’ office 
negotiating for a University car 
to go to the City in. 

Karp and Dunn are part of 
an informal effort by Shontz 
(whose prerogatives extend over 
admissions) and the Student Vet- 
erans to recruit minority veterans. 
On this particular afternoon, 
Karp and a female friend drove 
to Chinatown and spoke with 
Sam Jong, an official in a ‘‘Chin- 
ese”’ branch of the American Le- 
gion. 


“REPRIMAND” 


While in the office, Karp was 
confronted with a file which 
was placed open on Shontz’ desk 
facing him. The file apparently 
contained a copy of the leaflet, 
a copy of Shontz’ letter to Dunn 
and “another piece of paper that 
apparently had handwriting on 
it 


+ 


When confronted with a fac- 
similie of the “Incident Report” 
form which the campus police 
use to record their activities, 
Karp said that the other paper 
in the file was apparently not 
one of these. 

Shontz gave forth with what 
Karp later termed a “verbal rep- 
rimand”’. 

Although Shontz says that 
he can only remember the con- 
versation in general and cannot 
recall what specific words he may 
have used, Karp claims to have 
been threatened with ‘‘dismissal 
or expulsion’”’. 

Shontz says it is highly un- 
likely that he used such wording, 
as dismissal from UCSC can only 
be ordered by Chancellor Mc- 


Henry, and complete expulsion 
must be channeled through Pres- 
ident Hitch’s office in Berkeley. 
Such actions are extremely rare, 


We also carry Pivetta 
boots and Trailwise down and 
packs, Dri-lite food, rain ponchos, 
leather pants and packs ; open 10-9 
Sat. 10-7 corner Cooper St. and Pacific Ave. 
in the Cooperhouse Santa Cruz Ca. 


and are hardly likely in this case. 

The major thrust of Shontz’ 
remarks was apparently that, 
should the use of obscenity oc- 
cur again, “further disciplinary 
action” would ensue. 

Karp received the strong im- 
pression that Shontz was not 
“acting on his own behest”, but 
performing a distasteful admini- 
strative duty. “McHenry pulled 
the string, and Howard jumped,” 
Karp told the Press. 

Although Shontz will not ad- 
mit to having said it (but does 
not deny it), Karp says that 
Shontz cited pressure from above, 
especially letters from McHenry 
and “other persons” (Karp as- 
sumed this to mean Harold A.- 
Hyde, who in addition to his 
duties as Vice Chancellor for 
Business and Finance is also top 
commander for the UCSC police 
force). 

Two days later, on Friday, 
February 4, Dunn and Francisco 
Mantua, another officer of the 
UCSC Student Veterans, visited 
Shontz’ ofice with two objects 


Fim? he 
CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


in mind: 1) to check up on the 


admission of two veterans they ”~~ 


had previously recruited and 2) 
to obtain a clarification of the 
last paragraph of Shontz’ letter. 

Dunn says Shontz asked him 
if the veterans really backed the 
pamphlet and Karp, or whether 
they had not perhaps really been 
aware of the leaflet’s allegedly 
obscene content. 

Dunn then explained to 
Shontz that Karp had phoned 
him the evening prior to the 
demonstration (January 20) and 
had read the text of the leaf- 
let, but that he\ had not read 
the title. 

Dunn was quick to point out, 
though, that the veterans were 
backing Karp’s right of “free 
speech”, and were willing to 
accep. responsibility for the ma- 
terial. . 

“I got the feeling,’ Dunn told 
the Press, “that they wanted to 
know if we were really going to 
back Bob, and that if we weren't 
the chance of their taking dis- 

See Page 12 
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MARCELLA MURPHY 


From Page 2 

The question is, how does the 
Santa Cruz campus fit into the 
co-op idea. Marcella Murphy is 
here to give advice from her ex- 
periences. 

Some attempts have been 
made to start housing coopera- 
tives, off-campus in Santa Cruz. 
In general they fold because of 
poor management. Miss Murphy 
emphasizes the essentiality of “a 
good strong manager.” 

UCSC has some partial co-ops 
(cooking and housekeeping) on 
campus now. A few of them run 
effectively and according to their 
original purpose. 


At this point a complete hous- 
ing co-op at Santa Cruz would 
probably not be located on Uni- 
versity property. Miss Murphy 
speculates that it would take a 
couple of years to get a co-op 
running efficiently. 

Stressing that co-ops are only 
one alternative and not neces- 
sarily the best, Marcella Murphy 
says “I’m not here to tell other 
people what to do, but only to 
tell them how they might do it.” 
However, she adds that Santa 


Cruz presently has a real need for 


more alternatives in housing. 

She says that students may 
also be interested in co-op coffee 
houses where students buy shares 
and get dividends—or co-op vend- 
ing machines with nickel cokes 
and candy bars. 

Eager to talk with students 
and add her ideas to theirs, 
Marcella Murphy says she hopes 
“to get an idea of what Santa 
Cruz wants.” 

Her office is located in the 
Housing Office in Central Ser- 
vices. And she can be reached by 
calling 429-2459. 


MA AM 4 af 


Soquel Pet Shop and Aquarium 


COMPLETE LINE OF PETS AND PET SUPPLIES 
TROPICAL FISH—EXOTIC BIRDS 


Dial 476-1543 


4633 Soquel Drive, 
Soquel, Ca 95073 
Santa Cruz County 


Avis & Vern Schartz 


WANTED: THE INTIMATE. 
JOURNAL OF A 
FEMALE STUDENT 


for new literary review. We will 
pay for an intelligent, literate, honest 
and gutsy piece of personal writing. 


10-25 typed pages. Deadline March 10th. 


Replies confidential. Write Foreword Press, 
Inc., c/o Beth Meyer 143A East 69th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10021. (212) 861-2850. 
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LOST: 


Would the persons who re- 
moved the red-topped surveyors’ 
stakes from the big meadow west 
of Performing Arts please return 
them to Applied Sciences 313. 

WE ARE NOT SURVEYING 

FOR A BUILDING OR A 

PARKING LOT 

The stakes are for a map-mak- 
ing project and are borrowed. 
Please return them. 


BLACK CAUCUS 


Howard Robinson, Executive 
Director of the Congressional 
Black Caucus, will speak on the 
airns and work of the Caucus 
Thursday evening March 2 at 
7:30 pm in the Baobab Room 
at Merrill. 

The Caucus consists of thir- 
teen Black members of the Uni- 
ted States Congress. Representa- 


_tive Charles C. Diggs of Michigan - 


is Chairman. 
ASTRONOMY LECTURE 


Reporting on ‘Recent Results 
of X-Ray Astronomy,” Dr. Ro- 
bert P. Kraft, Astronomer and 
Acting Director of the UC Lick 
Observatory, will give the final 
lecture in the Winter 1972 In- 
augural Lecture Series Wednesday 
night, March 1, at 8pm in Science 
Lecture Hall 3. 

In addition to his Lick Ob- 
servatory responsibilities, Dr. 
Kraft is also Professor of As- 
tronomy and Astrophisics at 
UCSC, where he normally teach- 
es two seminars, one on Stellar 
Spectroscopy, the other on In- 
trinsic Variable Stars. 

His lecture is open to the 
public, and there is no charge. 


GUEST VIOLINIST 

Violinist Nejmi Succari, win- 
ner of the Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium competition, will be 
guest artist with the Santa Cruz 
County Symphony in. March 10 
and 11 concerts. 

‘Succari will solo in the 
Brahms “Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra, Opus 77 in D 
major.”’ 

George Barati will conduct 
the orchestra in identical con- 
certs at 8:30 pm on March 10 at 
Watsonville’s E.A. Hall School 
and March 11 in the Cabrillo 
College Theater. 

Tickets will be on sale at the 
door. General admission is $2.00; 
student tickets are $1.00 and 
senior citizens will be admitted 
for $1.25. 


DRUG ANALYSIS INFO 


The descriptions of the ana- 
lyzed LSD tabs were printed 
incorrectly last week. The an- 
nouncement should have read: 

Drug analysis information re- 
ceived at CONNECTIONS has 
shown that small orange barrel 
shaped acid tabs contain 400- 


10% DISCOUNT- 
ALL STUDENTS 
ON ALL REPAIRING 


Sam’s Shoe Hospital 
227 Cathcart Santa ‘Cruz 


600 micrograms of LSD as well 
as lysergic wastes. These tabs 
are extremely potent and should 
be split at least two and probably 
three ways. 125 micrograms is 
usually a sufficient dose. The 
lysergic wastes can cause uneasy 
moments during the trip. All 
tabs should be ground up before 
they are divided because often 
the entire dose will be contained 
on one side of the tab. 


ESPERANTO COURSE 


An elementary course in the 
International Language, Esper- 
anto, will be taught next quarter 
as Stevenson 42F. Students will 
practice speaking and reading 
the language and will be intro- 
duced to international culture, 
both scientific and literary, as 
time permits. The course will be 
taught by Denis Le Cam of Ste- 
venson College and carries full 
credit. 


NEW COURSE 


An Environmental Studies 193 
will be offered this spring called 
Natural History Workshop. We 
still need people with interest 
and some experience in the fol- 
lowing areas: entomology, herpe- 
tology, mammology and geology . 
We also need to locate any pa- 
pers that have already been writ- 
ten on any aspect of the natural 
history of the campus or its 


immediate environs. ; 
Please call Todd Keeler 423- 
6252 or Larry Kirkendall x4271. 


DANCE-THEATER 


“60-ODD MINUTES”, a dance- 
theater event conceived and 
choreographed by Tandy Beal, 
artist in residence at Cabrillo 
College and former member of 
the Nikolais Dance Company will 
be performed at 8:3U PM, March 
10 at the Cabrillo Gym Aptos. 

After about an hour of dance 
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March 2, 1972 - 


pieces, the concert will be trans- 
formed into a rock concert with 
“Fafner’’ and ‘The Nile River.” 

Admission is $2.00 general, 


$1.50 students. Phone (408) 
688-6466. 
JOBS AVAILABLE 


Applications are now avail- 
able for those interested in sum- 
mer employment with the City 
of Santa Cruz Parks and Recre- 
ations Department. Applications 
may be obtained at our office, 
809 Center Street, Room 9. 
Jobs are available for those 16 
years of age and up. 

For successful applicants, the 
summer program will start with 
a training session on Saturday 
June 10. The In-Service Training, 
will continue during the week 
of June 19 with the summer pro- 
gram starting June 26 and run- 
ning through August 18. 

The written test for summer 
employment is scheduled for 
Monday, March 27, at 10:00am 
in Rooms A,B, & C of the Civic 
Auditorium. For those who pass, 
oral interviews will be set start- . 
ing Tuesday March 28. 

If for any reason you are un- 
able to make the test, contact 
our office to arrange for an al- 
ternate date. 


CALIFORNIA 
MARIJUANA INITIATIVE 


Been busted lately? Plenty 
of people have for crimes as 
small as possession of a dusty 
roach. Did you know that in 
the past three years, 100,000 
people, mostly young and poor, 
have been arrested for possession 
of pot, and that it costs the 
state $75 million per year to 
prosecute these people? 

There are further unmeasur- 
able costs to society due to 
these outdated laws in the form 
of loss of licenses, credentials, 
jobs, friends and property. 


Goodwill Needs Volunteers 
OFFERS WIDE VARIETY OF EXPERIENCE 


Special to the Press 


Goodwill Industries in Santa 
Cruz has an acute need for vol- 
unteer assistance and offers a 
wide variety of experience op- 
portunities, particularly to stu- 
dents concerned with the “help- 
ing professions”’. 

A nonprofit organization, 
Goodwill provides vocation-ori- 
ented rehabilitation services, as 
well as sheltered workshop em- 
ployment, to persons with phy: 
sical, mental, emotional, and so- 
cial handicaps. 

The Santa Cruz-based Good- 
will last year served 268 with 
disabilities who were considered 
in need of rehabilitative assis- 
tance or workshop jobs. 

Besides maintaining its ow 
aseload, Goodwill provides ser- 
ices for state and local govern- 

ent agency clients. The pro- 
grams range fromevaluation and 


testing to helping people with 
special problems develop good 
work and social behavior pat- 
terns, to learn new job skills, 
and to establish new records of 


stability. 
In many sections of the na- 
tion, the Goodwill Industries 


programs may provide student 
intern credits. 

Goodwill in Santa Cruz can 
use aides in such areas as its 
personnel office; cultural or sup- 
portive counselling; tutoring; as- 
sisting with programs to prepare 
clients for jobs in outside in- 
dustry; recreation; conmunity 
agency referrals; and in many o- 
ther ways. The ages, education 
and ethnic backgrounds, as well 
as the kinds of disabilities of 
Goodwill clients, are broadly di- 
versified. 

For more information, con- 
tact Wes Ranger, rehabilitation 
counselor, Goodwill Industries, 
350 Encinal St. in Santa Cruz; 
telephone 423-8619 weekdays. 


A movement is underway to 
do away with these unjust and 
absurd laws. The California Mar- 
ijuana Initiative is a legal peti- 
tion to get a law passed on Cal- 
ifornia’s November ballot to re- 
move all criminal penalties from 
personal use of pot in all of 
its aspects, from planting to 
harvesting. This does not legalize 


ode 


MECHA and the Board of Studies in Music present ‘‘El Corazon 
de la Raza” at 8:00 pm on March 3 in the College V Dining Com- 


mons. 
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ta 


the sale, just the planting and 
harvesting for personal use. 


4 4 6b 


lf you are a registered voter 
in this county, we would like 
to have you carry. a petition. 
If you aren’t registered, REGIS- 
TER NOW! Now you have some- 


It is a musical presentation of the development of the Indo-His- 
pano culture from indigenous times, to the present political strug- 
gle. The program will consist of an Aztec and Folklorico dance and 


different kinds of Latin music. 
Admission is $1.50 per persor 


mouth sedans and Station Wa- 
pons) and assorted lost and 
found items: bicycles, etc. Sat- 
urday, 10:00 am, March 11, 
1972, 1156 High Street, Santa 
Cruz, California. Vehicles may 
be inspected at the campus Ga- 
rage between 1:00 pm and 4:00 
pm March 6 through March 10. 
INSTRUCTION 
Instruction for individuals or 
groups in Latin; Classical Greek; 
history of ancient Greece, Rome, 
and early Christianity. Ph.D. can- 
didate, experienced teacher. Fee 
based on ability to pay. Paul 
Anders, 438-3093. (pd.3/2) __ 
KARATE-JUDO Learn self-de- 
fense in a modern studio. Pri- 
vate and group classes. Special 
classes fot women. 1226 Soquel 
Ave. Santa Cruz (near Seabright 
Ave.). 426-8800. (pd 3/2) 


Low Cost instructions violin, 
viola, ’cello, and piano; experi - 
fgenced teacher. 426-7821. (3/2) 


—SERVICES=———= 
Housesitter available any time, 
( experienced, references, caJ] Mar- 
garet 
( mean nd a message. ee leave 
our house empty. 

ue ous sae OL rear. 
itation, master’s theses and all 
fjother papers. Fast and accurate 
fityping. Call Eleanor Messer, 688- 
16219. Se eee 
( Fhe Al and 


ences. phone Kate at 426-9638 
or 423-6209 (pd 1 week) 


— 4294174 room 577. 


efficient in housecleaning, crea- 
itive child care, organic garden- 
ing, seeking employment. Refer- 


Need Riders? Santa Cruz Com- 
munity Switchboard’s free ride 
exchange. We have listing on 
tides all over the state and 
‘ountry. Call 426-LIFE. (updps) 
FOR SALE 
i For sale, used furniture, dishes, 
old pictures, tapestries, clocks, 
nick-nacks, bottles and funky 
things, 4940 Soquel Drive, So- 
quel 475-8282 (pd 1 week) 
Flute for sale, $100. Paril E- 
vette by Buffet. Call 426-4590 
Lizzy. Perfect condition. I don’t 
play. (pd 1 week) 
Oakland-London one way U 
charter flight ticket, $130. Call 
Michel, 475-6779. (pd 1 week) 
For Sale, IBM Electric Type- 
writer. 1962, Standard Model B. 
Pica type, Fabric Ribbon. Ex- 
cellent condition. $175.00. Call 
423-6542. (pd 1 wk, run 4/6) 
WANTED 
LOST: PERSIAN HAT left hold- 
ing door open at Crown 11:30 
movie several Saturday nights 
ago. If you have it call David 
x4155 (pd 1 Week} 6 
“One year old female black puppy 
needs good home, moving into 
apartment. Call Dorothy, ext 
2576 (pd 1 WOON 


‘Ride needed to LA (Santa Mo- 
nica) March 17, 18, or 19. Will 
help with gas generously. Non- 
smokers only. Steve. x4125 (pd 
1 week) 


Wanted: Words to ‘“‘Heaven is in 
Your Mind” by Stevie Winwood. 
Call Susan at 4351 or send to 
302 Applied Sciences. 


Place to live Spring quarter. 
Walp, City on a Hill Press. 
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thing to vote for. To lend a 
hand, call Graham Bice at 429- 
4266 if you‘re on campus. or 
contact Tom Plante at Box 352 
Soquel 95073 if you're off cam- 
pus. 


OPEN CYCLE RACE 


A bicycle team race will be 
held on Saturday March 4 start- 
ing at 10 am at the bottom of 


the College V entrance driveway. 


The race is open to all stu- 


dents and a team can be any 


number of persons. The first 
three members. of the team a- 
étoss the line count for a score. 

The course will be around 
campus, and first prize will be a 
six-pack of Heineken. 

The race is sponsored by 
Alco-Hall of College V. 

TECH CREW 

Any students interested in 
helping with technical theater 
for MUCH 'ADO ABOUT NO- 
THING should contact Keith 
Muscutt (x2004), John Ammi- 
rati (x2166), or Kathy Lerrigo 
(x2938, for costumes and pro- 
perties). Any musicians interest- 
ed in making music a really in- 
tegral part of the production 
should contact Anne Bouche 
(x4344). 

Anyone interested in assisting 
with the production work should 
contact the director, Audrey 
Stanley (x2626). 


PRISON PEN PALS 


On behalf of the residents of 
the Washington Correction Cen- 
ter, we are asking that young 
ladies interested in writing to 
isolated men in prison answer 
this request. 


All letters received will be run 
through IBM computers to 
match interests with those of a 
young man. 

The average age of residents 
here is approximately 18 to 24 
years of age, but we invite young 
ladies of any age to Participate, 


- for someone will be interested in 


your letters. 

Letters should contain the 
following information: age, sex, 
basic physical appearance (hair, 
eyes, etc.), general interests (hob- 
bies, etc.), photograph if avail- 
able. 

We hope that by matching in- 
terests the correspondence will 
be more interesting to both par- 
ties. To avoid problems each 
young lady will only have one 
pen pal unless she _ indicates 
otherwise. 

Please send all replies to 
Michael Hiever or David Shulz, 
P.O. Box 900, Shelton, Washing- 
ton 98584. 

Help stamp out loneliness for 
someone who might be receiving 
very little mail during a time 
when it means so much. 


MAGAZINE 


Friday from 4-6 pm: another : 


installment of your favorite 
show, Magazine. This week’s 
highlights: John Akar on the 
future of Africa; Jesus freaks; 
from the Dirty Hands Paper; 
and a special interview with the 
provost of College VII, 11 or 
Doubles (Ma Fia’s college). Lis- 
ten to it. Grok it. Thank you 
kindly, Blair. 


COUSCOUS 
COUSCOUS, (pronounced 
koos-koos) is a typical Moroccan 
meal which we will serve at our 
dinner at the International Club. 


COUPON 
THIS COUPON GOOD FOR 


20¢ OFF 


The Price of Any One——13” Pizza 
on Delivery from 


P{ZzA HUT 


(Expires 11 PM THURS, MARCH 2, 1972) 


1230 MISSION STREET 
SANTA CRUZ——423-0544 


~ BONESIO L 
7 ay ie | 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
9:00 A.M.—2:00 A.M. DAILY 
GROCERIES _ 
AND - 
SUNDRIES 
MONEY .. 
ORDERS 


vailable in the S.C. co 


LIQUOR STORE 


wor-Wine-Beor 


March 2, 1972 


\f you would like to try cous- 
cous, please call Monique x4295. 

It will cost $1.50 and. will 
happen Tuesday March 7, 7 pm 


in the Crown-Merrill Activities” 


Room. 


JOB TACTICS 


There are many opportunities 
open for students to broaden 
their classroom experiences and 
to gain experience in vocational 
and career positions. 

Field Study positions) are a- 

munity 
where students can work part- 
time, either for their own ex- 
perience or for class credit. 

These positions and their con- 
tacts: working with lawyers, pub- 
lic and private (contact Mr. Com- 
stock, 426-2111); tutoring and 
helping rehabilitate clients at 
Goodwill (Wes Ranger, 423-8611) 
working at Dominican Hospital 
(Biology Board Office); working 
in lab and nursing services at 
County Health Dept. (Carl, 423- 
3195 or Placement office, x2181) 
and there are many possibilities 
open for placing students in bus- 
iness firms and City and County 
Government Offices. 

For further information on 
these projects or for help in 
credit, contact Carl Ashizawa at 
the Placement Office, x2181, or 
423-3195. Information is also 


available at the Placement Office. 


Credit can and has been ob- 
tained through professors of re- 
lated Boards of Studies. If you 
want it, go out and get tt. 


CITATION INDEX 


Attention: a representative 
from the Science Citation Index 
will demonstrate the use of this 
research tool at the Science Li- 
brary on March 9 at 1:30 pm for 
all who are interested. 


BAJA TRIP 


The Conmunity Free School 
is planning a trip to Baja bet- 
ween the dates March 18 and 
April 2. It will be in the form 
of a conmunal camping caravan. 
Organizational help, as well as a 
vehicle are needed. 


LOBBY INTERNS °° 
NEEDED 


_ The ASUC student lobby: in 
Sacramento needs interns for the 


Spring Quarter from Santa Cruz. 


The lobby is a group of UC stu- 


dents in Sacramento that works © 


toward the passage of legislation 
favorable to the University pop- 
ulation. 

Credit for the internship can 
be arranged. Contact Bernie Walp 


at ASUC Student Lobby, 926 


J. Street, Sacramento, Cal. 95826. 


He can bird reached at tie line 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 2 


LECTURE 
HOWARD ROBINSON, Washington D.C./Will talk about 
black caucus/7:30 pm/Merrill Baobob Room 

OURNAMENT 

Women’s Racketball Singles/7 to 10 pm/Handball Courts/ 
No fee 

COLLEGE NIGHT 
Cowell College Dining Hall/6: 30 pm 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3 

SEMINAR 
GEORGE OSTER, Thermal Systems Dept., Berkeley /‘‘Cir- 
cuits, Systems, and Thermodynamics’’/12 noon/Room 165, 
Applied Sciences/No fee 

FOLK CELEBRATION 
Sponsored by University Christian Fellowship/7:30 to 9:30 
pm/Merrill Baobob Lounge/No fee 

CONCERT 
A COLLABORATION OF ORCHESTRA & DANCE/UCSC 
Orchestra, SHERWOOD DUDLEY, conductor; RUTH SOL- 
OMON, Choreographer/8:30 pm/Performing Arts Theatre/ 
50¢ 

RECRUITMENT 
MR. D. W. FRITZ, K-Mart Dept., S. S. Kresge Co., Los 
Angeles, Regional Personnel Manager/Individual interviews 
for retail management training and employment/10 am to 
2 pm/Room 358, Applied Sciences 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4 
ONCERT* 
OURNAMENT 
Coro Basketball/10 am to | pm/Fieldhouse/No fee 


LECTURE 
ALAN CHADWICK, Horticulturist/Student Garden Pro- 
ject/“‘The Philosophical Art of Horticulture’’/Science Lec- 
ture Hall 3/10 am to 12 noon/No fee 

DRAMA 
“AND THEY PUT HANDCUFFS ON THE FLOWERS” by 
ARRABAL/8 pm/Barn Theatre/General $2.00, Students 
$1.00/No seating after curtain time 


SUNDAY, MARCH 5§ 
CONCERT 
CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS/3 pm/Crown Dining Hall/ 
No fee 
CONCERT* 
DRAMA* 2:30 matinee plus the 8:00 pm performance 


MONDAY, MARCH 6 
TOURNAMENT 


Fifth Annual Intra-College Basketball/8 to 10 pm/Field- 
house/No fee 
DRAMA* 
POETRY READING 
ROBERT BLY, Poet/8 pm/College V Dining Hall/50¢ 
COLLEGE NIGHT . 
Stevenson College Dining Hall/6 pm 


TUESDAY, MARCH 7 


STUDENT PRODUCTION : 
“THE ULTIMATE STUPIDITY” (‘‘La Ultima Pendejada’’) 
8 pm/Merrill Dining Hali/No fee 

COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall/6 pm 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR. 
DR. A. SYLVESTER, UC Santa Barbara/“‘Strike Slip Fault- 
ing: A Comparison Between the Santa Barbara Channel and 
San Fernando Valley”/4 pm/Room 165, Applied Sciences/ 
No fee 


DRAMA* | 

TOURNAMENT* 7:00 to 11:00 pm 
THURSDAY, MARCH 9 

DRAMA* 


*Mentioned on another date above 
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FILES? 


ciplinary action would be great- 
er 

“It’s obvious that they’re not 
taking action at this time,” Karp 
says, “because we're veterans 
and have so much support on 
campus. We could probably get 
between two hundred and three 
hundred people out demonstra- 
ting for us. I’m just afraid that 
they’ll wait for some group with 
less support on campus and then 
act—I mean, if they’re compiling 
dossiers—some group like SCRAP 
that might not be able to gener- 
ate enough support.” 

Dunn says Shontz said that 
future violations might result 
in the suspension of the officers 
of the UCSC Student Veterans. 
Karp, 
Dunn and Mantua: David Tra- 


xel, a Crown graduate student 
and Juan Valdez, a senior at 
Merrill. 


The day before February 3, 


Karp had given a copy of Shontz’ 


letter to Stan Stevens, a UCSC 
Library Assistant and member 
of the Santa Cruz ACLU, and 
asked for legal advice. 

Stevens submitted the letter 
for consideration at a meeting 
of the ACLU branch Board of 
Directors in San Francisco on 
February 10. The Board of Di- 
rectors on the branch level must 
approve a project before the 
local body can act, Stevens ex- 
plained to the Press. 

The local Board of Directors 
subsequently took up the mat- 
ter and voted unanimously to 
send a letter to Shontz requesting 
that UCSC issue a letter of apolo- 
gy to Dunn and to remove “any 
indications of censure contained 
in University files on the student 
or the organization.” 

The letter, authored by Mi- 
chael P. Dailey, Chairman of 
the Santa Cruz ACLU Chapter, 
made no mention of Karp, ex- 
cept to include him in the list 
of carbon copy recipients, along 
with Dunn and Chancellor Mc- 
Henry. 

Dailey later told the Press 
that this oversight was due to 
the fact that he was working 
from Shontz’ letter, which was 
dddressed only to Dunn, as pres- 
ident of the veterans group. 

Dailey said that, of course, 


Both Stevens and Dailey were 
vague on what further legal aven- 
ues they might pursue. In their 
letter, the ACLU cited a recent 
U.S. Supreme Court case (People 
vs. Cohen, June 7, 1971) in 
which the court held that the 
word “‘f-k’’ was ‘“‘devoid of sex- 
ual connotation as...used in its 
alternate sense as an expression 
of decisive rejection.” 

The court also said that ‘“‘some 
would view the word ‘war’ as 
the greater obscenity.” 


Shontz, on the other hand, 


cites a Goldberg Case, in which 
the dismissal of a student for 
the use of the word was upheld. 
Karp, Dunn and the veterans 
group, are not the only students 
being approached about their 
role in the demonstration. 
Sergeant John J. Durcan and 
Officer Thomas A. McClellan of 
the campus police are conducting 
an investigation apparently or- 
dered by the administration. 
One of’ the investigation’s 
main wases, Durcan explained 
to the /ress, is a list of names 
of students who were reported 
to be involved or in attendance. 
Durcan and: McClellan have been 
trying to get in touch with this 
group, but with scant success. 
As of Monday, Durcan stated, 
less than ten persons had re- 
sponded to police requests that 
they submit information. 
One of these was Marc Dan- 


ziger, a College V student who: 


wotks for the Press and who took 
pictures of the Marine Recruit- 
ment demonstration for the CHP. 

Danziger said he responded to 
a phoned request that he appear 
at the campus police station (the 
Cook House) and make a signed 
statement about the demonstra- 
tion. 

He said that the officer inter- 
rogating him intimated that he 
would appreciate seeing Danzi- 
ger’s photos; Danziger said that 
they were “unavailable’’, how- 
ever. 


[The Press’ photo files are 
never open to campus police 
or other administrative offices.] 

Durcan said that information 
was sought mainly on ‘‘who was 
there and what happened.” 

Danziger said that he had 
been asked to identify instances 
where he had seen acts which 
could be considered to be ‘‘mal- 
icious acts’’, especially destruc- 
tion of property or infringements 
of personal rights. - 


March 2, 1972 

Danziger said that tke inves- 
tigating officer told him that 
the ‘report’ was being written 
for the Chancellor’s perusal. 

The Sergeant said that, wken 


‘information was found which 


might lead to a conviction on 
criminal charges, that the infor- 
mation might be turned. over 
to the Santa Cruz District Attor- 
ney’s Office. 


The decision whether or not 


to release the information would 
apparently be made by someone 
higher than Chief McIntyre. 

In the case of a student who 


had not broken a law, but who 
had violated a University regula- 
tion, the information would pro- 
ceed through University channels. 

What are University channels? 

Campus police officers file 
“Incident Reports” (such as the 
imaginary one reproduced on 
back page) and carbon copies of 
these documents go to Chancel- 
lor McHenry, Vice Chancellor 
Hyde, and the Provost of the 
college with which the student 


involved is affiliated. 

After that, the picture grows 
dim. The most likely account of 
how the University keeps track 
of students it considers “‘trouble- 
makers”’ is probably this one: 

@ One copy of the “Incident 
Report”’ is placed on file in the 
Cook House. Files are organized 
by case number, so that many 
files may exist for one student. 
An index card file is kept, how- 
ever, for purpose of cross-index- 
ing. Thus there is a card with the 
student’s name and a list of 
case numbers, in all probability. 


There is a code number at © 


the bottom of each incident re- 
port, consisting of the subject’s 
last initial followed by a number. 
e Files substantially identical 
with those in the Cook House 
are probably kept in Central 
Services. A high administrative 
source that declined to be quoted 
on groundsthat ‘“‘my relationship 
with Howard Shontz would be 
destroyed”’’, suggested that 
Shontz’ office on the second 
floor of Central Services was 
the location of the administra- 
tion’s copy. Shontz told the 
Press that files were located in 
the Central Services Building sim- 
ilar to those the police compile. 
e The Provost’s copy of the 
“Incident Report” is no doubt 
kept in the College office, al- 
though Shontz stressed that it 
was never made a part of the 


itn CRANES Re a 


answers to two questions: “‘Do 
‘political files’ exist on the Cam- 
pus?” and “What is done with 
pictures taken by the University 
at demonstrations and meetings?” 

In a letter dated two days la- 
ter, May 29, 1970, Shontz re- 
sponded for the Chancellor, sta- 
ting: 

e That the ‘‘disciplinary files” 
in his office, the most controver- 
sial of UCSC’s files, contained 
nothing which he would consider 
to be of a political nature. He 
wrote that, when students re- 
quested to see files on them- 
selves, “all but materials of a 
confidential nature are shown to 
them.” 


@ “To my knowledge, the 
only pictures taken of demon- 
strations’ at Santa Cruz were 
those taken to support (if need- 
ed) the temporary restraining 
order drawn up in connection 
with the May 1969 blockage 
and planned strike activities. 
They have not nor will they 
be used for other purposes.” 

Ms. Vester Dick, wife of Ves- 
ter Dick who owns a photogra- 
phy studio located at 312 Lin- 
coln Street in Santa Cruz, told 
a Press reporter that their firm 
had been hired by UCSC to 
take photos at ‘“‘more than two 
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and less than five’? demonstra- 
tions. 

Ms. Dick: Sure, we do jobs 
for the University. We have ever 
since it started. 

Reporter: Have you taken pic- 
tures of students at demonstra- 
tions? 

Ms. Dick: Yes—they’re just 
pictures of kids. 

Reporter: To whom do you 
deliver photos at the University? 

Ms. Dick: Well, if the Univer- 
sity won’t tell you, then I’m 
not going to tell you either. 

When confronted with these 
statements, Shontz implied that 
photos had been taken on several 
occassions, despite the assurances 
in his letter to Becker and Hen- 
ry, by stating that photos were 
only taken when a temporary re- 
straining order had been issued 
in advance of a particular de- 
monstration. 


Meanwhile, Bob Karp and Ben 
Dunn say they will assist the 
ACLU with its case. But they 
may not challenge the adminis- 
tration so directly on the ob- 
scenity issue again. 

“Next time,” avows Karp, 
‘4t’s P-H-O-U-C-K”’. 

“Phouck the War,” comments 
Dunn. 


STATEMENT ON RECRUITING 


Several members of the faculty and staff have signed a statement 
opposing on-campus recruiting by the Marine Corps on January 21, 
1972. I cannot accept this position for the following reasons: 

1. So long as even one Santa Cruz student wishes to talk to a re- 

cruiter about a legitimate business or profession or service, I con- 

sider it an infringement of his rights to deny him that opportunity 

2. Legally the campus must be open to all legitimate business or 

professional or service recruiters if it is open to any. 

3. The University has contractual obligations with several Federal 

agencies that by law can be cancelled if a campus bars armed 


forces recruiters. 


4. The University of California policy as issued by President 
Hitch on May 7, 1969, reads in part as follows: 
“It has been the policy of the University to grant access 
to campus facilities and premises for recruitment purposes to 
all legitimate employing organizations, public and private. 
Under this policy, recruiting personnel of the Armed Forces 
of the United States may not be barred from campuses of the 


University.” 


The harassment and obstruction that occurred on January 21, 1972, 
ill suited a campus devoted to freedom in the search for truth. Whe 


rder. 


med services recruiters come again I will expect toleration and good 


Dean E. McHenry 
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that my office is considering it.” 
He could not be prevailed upon 


«tO promise a response at any 


time. 

Dailey said that he would con- 
sider no response from the Uni- 
versity to be ‘‘an implied admis- 
sion of error”’. 

Should he receive a negative 
Tesponse, he went on to say, he 
would refer the matter back to 


of a car with an NLF flag. 
The police are also “generally 
after the people who were block- 
ing.” 
Durcan says that the informa- 
tion gathered in the report will 
be turned over to Police Chief 
Raymond Mclntyre and, at his 
discretion, will proceed up the 


administrative ladder for consi- 
deération of further action. 


fice on the first floor of Central 
Services). The Provost’s copy is 
sometimes the nucleus of a ‘“‘dis- 
cussion” the Provost has with a 
student, although unsubstantiated 
reports indicate that students 
have not only found “Incident 
Reports” in their academic file 
but have not been notified by 
the Provost of their existence. 


A great deal appears to depend . 


on Provostial discretion. 
Shontz mentioned in an in- 


t+ 2800 AM 3=34—72 


2+ While makine a routine buildine inspection. at Central Services, 
_3:_1 observed _, throuzh a second story window, sandals and other 


_‘Ms__pereonal effects, Moonlight beamed through the window, All wae 


ce 


. silent. I ould see th ’ : J loc! 
22 Se _* Gale see the moon's reflection in a wine:bettle, I unlocked 


6. the door to the office and found Dean McHenry, sleeping in a leather 


7. e@hair. I advised McHenry that sleeping in offices was contrary to 


3, UCSC regulations. McHenry was also advised that the University 


a poldce nave been instructed to inapect these buildings frequently, I 
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of the winter quarter 


terview that the University also 
kept a student’s police record 
on file, along with “newspaper 
clippings and things like that'} 
He emphasized again that these 
files were for ‘‘administrative”’ 
use only. 
All this will come as a particu- ° 

lar surprise to students who were 
involved in May of 1970, in 


MA. @shO AM this date _- es 
12, I ghecked the office in Central Services and no one was there, Personal. -—--- 
ie property observedin the building included a suitease with Dean McHanry's ——_ 


14. name on it. Other personal items (owner not known) inéuded shoma, sl eaping cs 
15. Bag and clothing, 
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